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Japan: 
New Problems, 
New Promises 


by Paul F. Langer 


IN 1853 THE AMERICAN COMMODORE, MATTHEW C. PERRY, appeared 
with his fleet off the coast of Japan and, combining firmness and 
diplomacy, succeeded the following year in opening the country 
to intercourse with the outside world. Within a few decades the 
Japanese, who had lived in isolation from the West, effectively 
remodeled their political, social and economic institutions to 
withstand competition with the leading Western nations. An 
impressive industrial system was created, and soon the Japanese 
army and navy were engaged in the task of winning an empire 
on the Asian continent, defeating China in 1895. 

At the beginning of this century Japan was already strong 
enough to carry some weight in world affairs. In the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5 it defeated the Russian Empire. In 1911 
it challenged the United States at Pearl Harbor. At the height 
of World War II in the Pacific its power reached into China and 
Indonesia, and even to the very gates of India, and almost a 
billion Asians were under Japanese domination. However, by the 
autumn of 1945 Japan was exhausted at home and defeated 
abroad. Allied forces streamed into Japan, and for the first time 
in recorded history Japan became an occupied land. 
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Japan’s meteoric postwar rise from the ashes of defeat is some- 
thing of a miracle. In 1952, after seven years of United States 
occupation, Japan regained full national independence, and since 
then it has continued its spectacular economic improvement. 
Today, only 14 years after the surrender was signed on the U.S.S. 
Missouri, Japan is once more a major factor in world affairs. 


Sources of Japanese Strength 

Japan is an exceptional case among the nations of Asia. With 
an estimated population of over 92 million, it is at present the 
world’s fifth most populous country. Yet its impressive strength 
does not derive from sheer numbers. Nor is its strength due to its 
size—roughly equal to that of California—or to its natural 
resources, in which Japan is poor. 

By contrast to the situation found in other areas of Asia West- 
ern ideas and technology have deeply penetrated Japanese life 
and have spread from the university and the laboratory to the 
farm. On a foundation of traditional Japanese values—discipline, 
pride in performance, ambition—Western science and technology 
have served to create a vast up-to-date industry which comes as 
a surprise to Asians. 

From nuclear science to shipbuilding, from transistors and 
precision instruments to giant machinery, Japan produces the 
whole paraphernalia of a modern society. Health conditions and 
life expectancy equal those of the advanced West. The literacy 
rate is impressive, probably higher than that of the United States. 
Books are printed—and read—by the millions, from popular paper- 
backs to esoteric works on Western philosophy and art. In this, 
as in many other respects, Japan is decades ahead of its Asian 
neighbors. 

A high level of performance, adaptability, skill, industriousness 
and dynamic purposefulness distinguish Japan’s 92 million 
people. Potentially Japan is a great power, for its citizens are 
singularly effective in applying their natural and acquired skills 
to the task of creating a modern technological society. 
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Japan's Value to the Non-Communist World 

Japan’s value to the non-Communist world is a composite of 
diverse factors. First, at least in the opinion of many American 
leaders, is its strategic value. The military position of the United 
States in the Pacific is based on a chain of islands from Australia 
north to the mainland of China. In this context the 2,000-mile 
long arc of the Japanese islands off the coast of the Asian conti- 
nent is of vital importance to the West, as the Korean war of 1950 
clearly demonstrated. The neutralization of Japan or its realign- 
ment against the West would jeopardize the military position of 
the United States in Asia. 

Second, a shift in Japan’s allegiance would also alter the 
economic balance of power in the Far East and beyond, since the 
Japanese islands constitute the heaviest concentration of indus- | 
trial power between European Russia and the United States. 

Third, and perhaps more important, a failure of the democratic 
experiment in Japan would raise serious doubts in the minds of 
Asians—as well as of Westerners—about the future of Western- 
style democracy in that part of the world. Since 1945 the United 
States, first as the principal occupying power and then, after 1952, 
as Japan’s most important military, political and economic ally, 
has encouraged and supported the cause of democracy in Japan 
both financially and ideologically. Japan’s rejection of democracy 
in favor of an authoritarian solution would be regarded as per- 
suasive evidence that democracy cannot succeed in Asia. 


Japan's Potential Value to the Communist Bloc 

For the Communist world Japan constitutes one of the most 
important targets of economic, ideological and diplomatic 
strategy. Closer economic and ideological ties between Japan and 
the Communist bloc could reduce resistance to communism in 
such key areas as South Korea, the Philippines and Taiwan. The 
mighty Japanese workshop might then produce goods for the 
Communist world and thus accelerate the industrialization of 


Communist China. 
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Even a slight vacillation in Japan’s support for the policy of 
the United States could set off repercussions throughout the Far 
Fast. American military bases in and around Japan, if threatened 
by Japanese hostility, would lose their effectiveness. This would 
facilitate the attempts of the U.S.S.R. and of Communist China to 
force the United States to withdraw from the Far East. And even 
some degree of rapprochement between Japan and the Commu- 
nists is likely to weaken American influence in the area and might 
compromise the position carefully built up by the United States 
all the way from Korea to Southeast Asia. 

It is for these reasons that both the Western democracies and 
the Communist bloc are studying with acute interest the course 
that the new independent Japan may follow in the future. 
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Profile of the 
New Japan 


SINCE JAPAN’S SURRENDER IN 1945 A PROFOUND transformation has 
taken place in that country. Powerful social, economic and 
ideological forces, set free by the defeat, are at work creating a 
new Japan. How much of the old Japan will survive and how 
deeply postwar changes have affected the life of the Japanese city 
and village remain for the future to answer. Yet even a broad 
picture of Japan today suggests the contours of change. 


From Imperial Rule to Parliamentary Democracy 


The new constitution of 1947 removed the Japanese emperor 
from his pedestal of sacrosanct divinity and reduced him to a 
mere symbol of state. An indication of the altered role of the 
emperor is the unprecedented betrothal of Crown Prince Akihito 
to a commoner, Miss Michiko Shoda, daughter of a leading 
Japanese industrialist. Sovereignty is now vested in the people 
and exercised through a popularly elected parliament, the Diet. 
Japan has thus joined the ranks of parliamentary democracies. 

Legislative power is in the hands of the bicameral Diet, with 
its powerful House of Representatives and the somewhat less 
important House of Councillors. The chief executive, the prime 
minister, is responsible to parliament and thus indirectly to the 
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people. The courts are now independent of the executive, civil 
rights are guaranteed by the constitution, the power of the police 
has been drastically curbed and the military have receded into the 
background. Government operations have been decentralized to 
a certain extent and some local autonomy is encouraged. 

Remarkably enough, both the essence of the American-inspired 
constitution and the basic features of Japanese government, as 
developed between 1945 and 1952 under the Allied occupation, 
have been accepted by the Japanese people. It would be strange, 
however, if the new Japan, independent since 1952, should wish 
to perpetuate without any change a system largely patterned after 
Western models. The re-examination of the occupation heritage, 
which has been in progress for some time, need not necessarily 
portend a return to prewar practices and an erosion of democracy. 
In fact, both major political parties subscribe to the basic ideals 
underlying the new system. What is now at issue is the remedial 
action required to adjust Japan to changing conditions at home 
and abroad. 

Obviously it is premature to predict whether democracy has 
sunk firm roots into Japanese soil, but in spite of stresses and 
strains in many areas of Japanese life there is reason for at least 
cautious optimism. 


Japanese Politics 


Despite the social and economic upheaval following Japan’s 
defeat, the country has consistently favored conservatism. The 
conservative movement, even when divided, has polled about two- 
thirds of the total vote. The strength of the conservative position 
is indicated by the fact that, with the exception of two short-lived 
coalition cabinets, the conservative parties have been in power 
continuously since Japan’s surrender. 

Not only do the Japanese farmers tend to vote the conservative 
ticket in large numbers; support for the conservative point of 
view also seems to be widespread throughout Japanese society. 
The table below gives an approximate idea of the relative dis- 
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tribution of conservative support in 1950. Although a slight shift 
to the left has taken place since that time, these figures continue 
to give a fairly accurate reflection of the popular choice. 


Support of Political Parties 


Smail, 
Union Non-Union = medium Farmers, 
Political sympathies workers workers — businessmen fishermen Other 
Conservatives 37 37 48 39 35 
Left 40 31 16 15 14 
No party preference 
or don’t know 23 32 36 46 51 


The dominant Liberal-Democratic party (LDP), now headed 
by Premier Nobusuke Kishi, has been the spokesman for con- 
servatism ever since 1955, when the Liberal and Democratic 
parties (both conservative) merged under the hyphenated label. 
The party’s current parliamentary strength compared to con- 
servative showings in the past can be seen from the following 


table: 


Elections to the House of Representatives 
(number of seats) 


Jan. Oct. April Feb. May Percentage o} 
1949 1952 1953 1955 1958 total vote 


Conservative 


party (or parties) 332 326 314 297 298 7.8 yc 
Socialist party 

(or parties) 49 116 138 156 166 S297, 
Communists 35 0 1 2 l 26% 
Others 51 2 14 12 2 62% 


The LDP does not always speak with a single voice, as it is an 
amalgam of various factions living in precarious coexistence which 
often breaks up into infighting. It is characteristic of Japanese 
politics that these factions tend to crystallize not so much around 
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different political views as around competing personalities. 

In domestic politics the LDP supports the principle of free 
enterprise, but is not necessarily averse to government controls 
and to a certain degree of state planning. The LDP tends to 
believe that the present political and economic system needs 
reform in the direction of greater centralization of power, stronger 
government authority, restriction of labor and other Opposition 
“excesses,” strengthening of Japanese traditions and greater 
economic efficiency through a revision of antimonopoly legisla- 
tion. In its foreign policy the party is friendly toward the 
Western democracies and strongly anti-Communist at home. It 
concedes the need for a continuation of the alliance with the 
United States, but it also favors greater independence and 
national strength and thus supports a modest degree of rearma- 
ment and the eventual withdrawal of foreign troops from Japa- 
nese soil. 

The Socialist party, reunified in 1955 after years of being split 
into a radical and a moderate wing, has slowly but steadily 
gathered strength until today it can count on one-third of the 
seats in the Diet and is thus able to block any revision of the 
constitution. This is important, since the conservatives advocate 
a rewriting of the constitution to permit stronger government 
controls and elimination of Article 9, which contains an antiwar 
clause and renders rearmament difficult—two policies which the 
Socialists strongly oppose. 

Like the conservatives, the Socialists do not always live at peace 
with each other. The Socialist left is thoroughly Marxist and even 
at times pro-Communist. The right wing is less influenced by 
Marxism and leans, if anything, toward a policy of moderate 
Fabian socialism. The party demands nationalization of key 
industries and the creation of a Socialist society through “demo- 
cratic and peaceful transformation.” It asserts that Japan is at 
present only nominally independent, that the military and other 
treaties with the United States are “unequal,” that rearmament 
must be opposed. It advocates the recognition of Communist 
China and a “neutralist” line. The interpretation of neutralism 
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ranges from a fairly pro-Western stand to strong sympathies for 
the Communist bloc, depending on the position of the individual 


within t 


Japan's 


A vas 


he right-left spectrum of the Socialist party. 


Economic Recovery 
t economic transformation has made Japan the leading 


industrial country of Asia and one of the most powerful industrial 
complexes in the world. This process began in the 19th century 


and is st 
the only 
pressure 


ill going on with undiminished speed. Industrialization is 
way in which Japan can meet the problem of population 
on the land. 


Japan’s economic recovery is phenomenal. A decade after the 
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end of World War II Japan had exceeded the prewar peak in 
industry, agriculture and national income. Economists believe that 
since 1950 Japan has had a more rapid industrial expansion than 
any other major manufacturing country. 

This performance is attributed to a combination of factors. 
Among them are the following: the impact of $6 billion worth of 
United States funds (two-thirds of which have been related to the 
stationing of United States and United Nations troops in and 
around Japan); the liberalization of trade conditions and the 
world-wide economic recovery; the Korean war of 1950-53 and 
its heightened demands on Japanese production; Japan’s par- 
ticipation in a variety of United States-sponsored international 
economic programs; and, finally, the tremendous fund of techno- 
logical know-how and experience, skilled labor and advanced 
scientific accomplishments mobilized by the Japanese. 

Many Japanese, however, ask themselves whether even under 
such favorable conditions Japan in the long run will be able to 
absorb its annual population increase and still continue to raise 
its standard of living. A recession which lasted through most of 
1958 and closely paralleled that in the United States indicated 
Japan’s sensitivity to international economic trends. This question 
of how to create a stable base for steady economic development 
continues to preoccupy Japanese leaders even in the midst of 
surging production figures. 


Social Change 

The psychological and material impact of Japan’s defeat, the 
cumulative effect of Allied occupation reforms and of the gradual 
transformation of the Japanese economy, together with the freer 
flow of ideas from abroad, have intensified and given new direction 
to the process of social change in Japan. 

Postwar reforms and general disillusionment with the past 
have practically destroyed emperor worship and belief in the 
uniqueness of the Japanese nation with its apparatus of Shinto 
mythology, militarism and ultranationalism. These have been 
replaced to some extent by enthusiastic belief in internationalism 
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and pacifism and by a strong desire for peaceful cooperation and 
trade with all the nations of the world. 

The many prewar checks and controls on the rights of the 
individual have been largely swept away; notably the oppressive 
police system, censorship, forced feeding of nationalism in educa- 
tion, obligatory worship and, above all, the absolute subordina- 
tion of the individual to the state. 


New Freedoms 

Today the individual in Japan enjoys previously rare freedoms: 
freedom of speech, assembly, press and association. The peerage 
and other social distinctions have disappeared. Old elites are 
fighting for survival and new elites are being formed. Social 
mobility is now much greater than before. As the individual 
emerges, insistent on his rights, the pronounced authoritarian, 
disciplinarian and hierarchical features of Japanese society are 
being forced into the background. 

Women have at last obtained a political, economic and social 
status equal to that of men. As a result the family structure has 
undergone a fundamental change. Shifts are noticeable also in the 
relative influence of certain social groups. Labor, for the first time 
really free to organize, is becoming a potent factor in Japanese 
politics. Increasing urbanization and modernization are rapidly 
changing the lives of the Japanese people. 

The reverse side of the coin is at least as striking. There is 
much confusion, much irresponsibility and intemperate action. 
Freedom often degenerates into license. Traditional values tend 
to be rejected as remnants of the past, and new standards have 
not yet taken their place. The family, key social unit in prewar 
Japan, does not function any longer as a cushion to absorb the 
economic and psychological shocks encountered by the individual. 
The social fabric is notably weakened, and for the first time 
Japan faces the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
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Problems 
at Home 


IN THIS STATE OF FLUX JAPAN is in search of a new foundation, 
new values and a framework which can accommodate the changed 
life of nation and individual. How and where Japan will emerge 
from this period of trial will be determined to a large extent by 
the way in which the Japanese people cope with their many long- 
term problems and by the speed with which they adjust to the 
new age. 


Too Many People, Too Little Space, Too Few Resources 

Much has been written about overpopulation in Asia, a prob- 
lem which is also very acute in Japan. The population here has 
kept on growing despite wars, economic crises, unemployment 
and some emigration, until by 1960 it is expected to reach the 
93 million mark. These 93 million people will have to find a 
livelihood in a mountainous country where only one in seven 
acres can be used for agriculture. As a result, this teeming popula- 
tion crowds into the few larger plains and into the narrow strip 
of flat land along the coast. 

Japan provides only 139 acres of arable land per 1,000 popula- 
tion, as against 2,717 in the United States. Half the farms are less 
than one acre. In the century since the opening of the country, 
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JAPAN'S SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN FOOD 
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Japan’s population tripled, but the area under cultivation in- 
creased by only one-third. Japan thus has the smallest cultivated 
area per capita of any Asian or African country. The effect of this 
crowding together of the rural population is the high agricultural 
yield per acre but extremely low productivity per farmer, as com- 
pared, for example, to that in the United States. 

It is true that the population increase shows a declining trend 
from an annual average of 1.6 million between 1946 and 1950 to a 
low of 810,000 in 1957. This apparent trend is somewhat decep- 
tive, however, as Japanese government reports show that it is 
largely due to the widespread application of the postwar Eugenics 
Protection Law, which allows induced abortion when warranted 
by economic and health reasons. 
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Since agriculture cannot possibly absorb this yearly population 
increment, Japan must substantially increase its annual gross 
national product. The Japanese government believes that the 
very high annual economic growth rate of 6.5 percent would be 
needed. But the prewar rate was only 4 percent, and the American 
experience suggests that even such a relatively rapid pace is not 
easy to maintain for any length of time. Although in recent years 
Japan has sustained the required 6.5 percent rate, the Japanese ask 
themselves how much longer this happy state of affairs can 
continue. 


Urgent Need for Trade 


To permit the necessary economic development Japan must 
produce more, which in this case means that it must import more. 
Twenty percent of Japan’s food comes from abroad, and among all 
the industrialized nations Japan is perhaps the most poorly 
endowed with raw materials. It must import all the rubber, wool, 
cotton, bauxite and phosphate rock it needs, and the bulk of iron 
ore, zinc and salt, 90 percent of its petroleum, and a third of its 
requirements in coking coal. 

The effect of this growing pressure on Japanese domestic 
resources is evident from recent trade statistics. During the years 
1950 to 1956 the proportion of imported materials to domestic 
has risen in Japan as follows: coal, from 24.1 percent to 34 per- 
cent; iron ore from 64 percent to 87.4 percent; and scrap iron 
from 0.4 percent to 82 percent. It has been calculated that in order 
to maintain the crucial 6.5 percent economic growth rate Japan 
must expand its imports by about 40 percent within the next five 
years. But in order to pay for these imports—and herein lies 
Japan’s dilemma—exports must be increased by 77 percent. 

Foreign trade, therefore, is the key to Japan’s prosperity and 
indeed to its very survival. A viable Japanese economy must be 
based on growing exports. Only in this way can import require- 
ments be paid for. Consequently Japan must set aside an increas- 
ing share of its production for exports—at present exports amount 
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to only 9 percent of the Japanese gross national product (GNP) 
as against more than 20 percent for West Germany—open new 
markets and become generally more competitive. In turn, to 
become more competitive Japan, already handicapped by heavy 
dependence on imports, will have to raise per capita production 
both in agriculture and in industry. 

Here Japan has a long way to go before it can approach the 
level of the United States or the more advanced industrial coun- 
tries of Europe. For example, Japan’s present GNP is between $28 
billion and $30 billion, that of the United States considerably 
above $400 billion. If these two figures are put on a per capita 
basis, United States output is eight times that of Japan. Or, an- 
other example, Japanese agriculture employs about 40 percent of 
the labor force and is yet unable to produce enough food for the 
entire nation. United States agriculture, with only 12 percent of 
the total labor force employed, produces annual surpluses. And 
if Japan attempted to increase productivity, this would auto- 
matically raise another problem, for how can productivity be 
increased without adding, temporarily at least, to the already 
serious unemployment? 


Future Problems 

Additional problems arise trom Japan’s urgent need for a 
growing export trade which will be difficult to solve, and which 
probably cannot be solved by the efforts of Japan alone. 

For example, how can Japan insulate itself against the sudden 
ups and downs of the world economy which hit it much harder 
than most other more self-sufficient industrialized countries? 
Greater diversification of markets appears to be one answer, but 
this cannot be accomplished overnight. 

Japan is also concerned about the emergence ot 1egional 
economic blocs such as the Communist bloc and the European 
Common Market. Japan, which for reasons of geography is much 
too small to constitute an economic unit by itself, as is the case 
with the United States, is in danger of becoming an “orphan in 
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Asia.”” The eventual solution may lie in closer cooperation with 
and perhaps even integration of Japan into a South and Southeast 
Asian regional economic system. 

There is also the threat posed by the rapidly proceeding 
industrialization of other Asian and African countries, which 
will render increasingly difficult the export of Japan’s easily pro- 
duced consumer goods. Already Japan is responding to this new 
menace by shifting to the export of capital goods, the manufacture 
of which requires a higher level of technological know-how than 
that yet attained by less advanced countries of the area. Japan 
will have to be ingenious enough always to stay one step ahead 
of the less developed industrializing nations if it wants to keep 
alive. 

Both new inventions, which may reduce present dependence 
on natural resources, and the application of nuclear fission and 
fusion to power production may alleviate Japan’s present diffi- 
culties. As economic differences between the “have” and “have 
not” nations become less significant, Japan’s dilemma of “too 
many people, too little space, too few resources” may tend to 
diminish in intensity. 


Dangers to Political Stability 

Over the last decade Japan has evolved a two-party system 
which at first glance appears to assure a high degree of political 
stability. But there are three potential dangers inherent in the 
present situation. 

First, the Socialists may no longer wish permanently to remain 
the opposition party. The Socialists have steadily grown in num- 
bers. Although their party continues to draw much of its organiza- 
tional strength from Japan’s largest labor federation, the 3.5- 
million-member Sohyo, socialism is beginning to invade Japan’s 
rural areas, once considered absolutely safe conservative domains. 
The rate of Socialist numerical growth, however, is very slow 
and it seems unlikely that, barring a major economic or foreign 
crisis, the Liberal-Democrats will lose their parliamentary majority 
within the foreseeable future. In the United States and in Britain 
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the electoral strength of the two rival parties has been so well 
matched that in neither country is the opposition party doomed. 
to quasi-permanent opposition as it is in Japan. 


New Role for Socialists? 

For the Japanese Socialists this discouraging situation presents: 
a challenge to redouble their propagandist efforts. It also con- 
stitutes a temptation to employ other than peaceful means to. 
attain political power. This is particularly true since the Socialist. 
party contains a sizable contingent of extremist and pro-Commu-. 
nist elements. At this time the danger of a radicalization of the 
Japanese Socialist party is remote, but an acute economic crisis. 
combined with Communist overtures toward joint action might. 
influence the Socialist leadership. 

Secondly, the ruling conservative party, through dictatorial! 
imposition of its reactionary policies, might provoke violent. 
Socialist reaction. This threat is particularly great in Japan, where: 
the two political parties are separated by genuine differences in, 
their programs on rearmament and such basic issues as capitalism 
versus socialism and Western alliances versus neutralism. Socialist- 
LDP riots in the Diet late in 1958 and the accompanying mass, 
demonstrations throughout Japan protesting the autocratic atti-. 
tude of the Kishi government—which overrode the Socialist 
Opposition and tried to revise the electoral laws in its favor and! 
to strengthen the authority of the police—signal the danger of 
an irreconcilable political schism. 

The third menace to Japan’s political stability would arise if 
the cold war should turn into a hot war. Western pressure for 
Japanese military contributions and Russian threats of nuclear 
retaliation would exacerbate existing profound ideological dif- 
ferences between the rival political parties. Under such circum-. 
stances the possibility of a violent struggle for power must be- 


anticipated. 


Nationalism and Communism 
As in other countries, there exists in Japan a threat from 
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extremist groups of the right and the left. The ultranationalist 
movement has not completely vanished from Japan where it was 
once so strong, but the shock of surrender, the disintegration of 
the Empire and the destruction of the myth of Japan’s Asian 
mission have swept away the psychological foundations of the 
extremism of the right. The conviction is widespread that Japan 
cannot stand on its own feet and must cooperate with other 
nations, and this militates against the rise of chauvinism. More- 
over, the issues which might nurture an ultranationalist move- 
ment in Japan are already the property of the conservative right, 
the Socialist left or the Communists. These issues include rearma- 
ment, anti-Americanism and anti-communism. As long as the 
conservatives do not need the help of the extreme right wing and 
as long as these extremists do not choose to ally themselves with 
the Communists, the chances of a revival of ultranationalism in 
Japan appear limited. 

The prospects of the Japanese Communists are more difficult 
to assess since they have the backing of forces outside Japan. The 
Communist party in Japan currently numbers at most 100,000 
registered and secret members. Under very favorable conditions 
the Communists polled some 3 million votes in 1949, mostly at 
the expense of the Socialists. After a sharp drop in popular sup- 
port due to Communist violence, the party has recovered slightly 
by adopting gradualistic policies. Even so, the Japanese Commu- 
nists have difficulty in polling more than a million votes, especially 
since the United States-sponsored land reform has made _ the 
Japanese peasant immune to Communist propaganda. The heavy 
“floating vote” of left-wing radicalism continues to support the 
Socialist party. 


Communist Prospects 

Communist influence in Japan, however, is exerted largely 
through other than parliamentary channels. Communists are 
associated with and have penetrated into a variety of left-wing 
societies, associations, clubs and unions which advocate causes 
also embraced by the Communists. These causes include the 
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movements against rearmament, American military bases, nuclear 
tests, nuclear weapons and the United States-Japan security pact; 
and the movements for recognition of Communist China, the 
neutralization of Japan, trade with Communist China and the 
Soviet Union, as well as the friendship societies promoting rela- 
tions with the Communist bloc. 

While electoral victories, participation in a coalition govern- 
ment, or a direct seizure of power are not within the reach of the 
Japanese Communists, they are working patiently for the creation 
of a popular front. The emergence of such a front is conceivable 
only under certain conditions. These would have to include a 
continued moderate attitude on the part of world communism 
and Japanese communism; strongly anti-Socialist party policies 
of the Japanese government; attractive political and economic 
offers to Japan from the Communist bloc; and a serious alienation 
of the Japanese people by United States policies. Meanwhile, the 
Japanese Communists are satisfied to work toward a transition 
from the present anti-Communist government to one which is 
more likely to adopt Communist objectives in the field of foreign 


policy. 
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Japan's Role in 
World Affairs 


SINCE RECOVERING ITS SOVEREIGNTY, Japan has re-established diplo- 
matic relations with virtually every country in the world, both 
Communist and non-Communist. At the close of 1956, when the 
U.S.S.R. decided to refrain from exercising its veto, Japan also 
gained admission to the United Nations. In December 1957 it was 
elected to membership in the UN Security Council to begin its 
term on January 1, 1958. Today Japan’s delegates participate 
actively in more than a dozen world organizations, and Japanese 
diplomats take their seats at the conference table with the world’s 
more important nations. 

Yet geographic location, relative economic and military weak- 
ness, and the proximity of powerful neighbors severely limit 
Japan’s freedom of diplomatic action. Across a narrow expanse 
of water loom the U.S.S.R. and Communist China, their influence 
counteracted by the presence of the United States and its allies 
in the Far East. Caught between these mighty power blocs, Japan 
has chosen to align itself with the West. 


Foundations of the Alliance 


Until 1952 Japan’s foreign policy was directed by the United 
States, which shouldered in addition the principal responsibility 
for Japan’s security and inner stability. When the San Francisco 
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Peace Treaty of September 8, 1951 stipulated the end of the occu- 
pation, the United States concluded a security pact with its former 
enemy. This agreement allowed American forces to remain in 
Japan as a deterrent against external or internal attack on the 
then defenseless country. Subsequently an administrative agree- 
ment on February 28, 1952 spelled out the implementation of the 
security pact, and in March 1954 the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement further developed military ties between the two 
countries. 

From the point of view of the Japanese the alliance with the 
United States serves a number of useful purposes. The withdrawal 
of American troops from Japan would have left the country, 
precariously situated as it is on the eastern rim of the Communist 
periphery, exposed to strong and perhaps irresistible Communist 
pressure, if not invasion. The North Korean attack confirmed 
many Japanese in the conviction that only thanks to the American 
alliance has their country been able to escape the Communist grip. 

Just as vital to Japan are the economic advantages it derives. 
from having thrown in its lot with the West. American economic 
aid, credits and, more recently, an active, expanding trade with 
the United States have helped the Japanese through the difficult 
period of reconstruction and speeded up economic development. 

The ideological ties between the two nations constitute an- 
other element of strength in the alliance. The vast majority of 
Japanese reject communism. Most of them place their faith in a 
system of private enterprise and political democracy. Close bonds 
with the Western democracies are naturally the result. 

However, if there is strong support in Japan for alliance with 
the United States, this does not necessarily imply satisfaction with 
the present terms of the relationship. In fact, recent years have 
revealed a number of points of rather serious friction. As Japan 
regains strength and a sufficiently independent position to reassess. 
its place in the world from the point of view of its own national 
interest, it finds itself compelled to insist on a readjustment of 
relations with the West. 
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U.S.-Japan Trade Imbalance 

Two sets of figures suggest a key problem in Japan’s relations 
with the United States. In 1957 Japan imported $1.6 billion worth 
of goods from the United States, but exported to the United States 
only about $600 million worth. The first figure represented about 
38 percent of Japan’s total imports, the second 21 percent of its 
total sales abroad. These statistics illustrate (1) Japan’s exceed- 
ingly heavy economic dependence on the United States, both for 
exports and imports, and (2) the striking imbalance of American- 
Japanese trade relations. Obviously the Japanese must try to 
eliminate the huge “dollar gap” and at the same time seek to 
broaden the base for overseas purchases and sales. 

One solution might be to curb drastically Japanese purchases 
from the United States, but most experts believe that such vital 
Japanese imports as iron ore, coking coal or soy beans could not 
be obtained in sufficient quantities outside the Communist orbit, 
at least for the time being. Even Communist-bloc capacity to fulfill 
Japanese import requirements is open to doubt. At any rate the 
United States and, to a certain degree, also the conservative 


Japanese government fear the effect on Japan of heavy economic . 


reliance on the Communist bloc that would result from a shift 
in Japan’s imports. 

Since reduction of purchases from the United States must 
necessarily be a gradual and slow process, the dollar gap must then 
be filled by expanding exports to the United States. But such 
attempts encounter difficulties. Only relatively few types of 
Japanese merchandising are really suited to the American market. 
More important, any determined foray by Japanese exporters runs 
into strong resistance from American manufacturers affected by 
such a Japanese export drive. 


Japanese Exports to U.S. 

On the one hand, we sometimes forget that Japan is the largest 
buyer of American agricultural commodities ($2 billion worth in 
five years) and is second only to Canada in total purchases from 
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us. On the other hand, the impact of Japanese competition on the 
American market is often exaggerated in the American press. 
For instance, complaints in 1957 about Japanese sales of cotton 
goods failed to mention that these constituted a mere 2 percent 
of American consumption, and that during that same period 
Japan purchased five times more raw cotton in this country than 
it resold here in the form of the finished product. 

It cannot be denied, however, that at times certain sectors of 
the American economy are hard hit by specialized Japanese ex- 
ports. Stainless steel flatware is an example. With a dramatic 1,300 
percent export increase in four years, Japanese manufacturers in 
1957 had cornered close to half the American market. A similar 
case occurred in 1958 when the sale of Japanese nails in the United 
States reached $890,000 in the single month of July, as against 
$3,600 for the entire previous year. 

These and similar cases involving pottery and canned goods 
gave rise to vigorous demands for protection on the part of United 
States industry. Faced with the threat of an American boycott, 
the Japanese government hastily imposed “voluntary” export 
quotas for certain types of merchandise. But even as temporary 
expedients such controls are not fully effective. In 1958, for 
example, the United States government complained that goods 
supposedly under voluntary Japanese export control were enter- 
ing the United States from third countries. More serious is the 
fact that such United States reaction creates serious doubts abroad 
as to American sincerity in advocating a free flow of trade, low 
tariffs and a nonquota system. The negative American response 
to Japan’s attempts to bring its trade into better balance has been 
grist for the mills of Japanese Socialists and others who advocate 
a shift toward a neutralist position and close economic and 
political relations with Red China and other Communist-bloc 
countries. 


Fishing Grounds and GATT 
The question of Japanese fishing in the Pacific is another re- 
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current theme of difficulties. The Japanese people rely almost 
entirely on fish for protein. The average Japanese eats about 45 
pounds of fish and only 5 pounds of meat per year, as against the 
average American’s 12 and 140 pounds respectively. The Japanese 
fishing industry is the world’s largest, and fish is one of Japan’s 
more important export goods. Four hundred thousand Japanese 
fishing boats roam the Pacific Ocean, competing with those of 
other nations for the not inexhaustible catch. Frequently, after 
pushing beyond the often arbitrary lines of demarcation or into 
territorial waters (South Korea with its Rhee Line claims up to 
60 miles from the coast in places), Japanese fishermen have been 
detained by the U.S.S.R., North Korea, South Korea, Red China, 
Nationalist China, Australia—and the United States. 

In 1952 Japan signed a pact with the United States and Canada 
provisionally allowing Japanese fishing in waters west of 175 
degrees longitude, along a line running through the Aleutians, 
but a proposal has been made to move this line 540 miles further 
west to protect “North American salmon” against Japanese in- 
roads. This would bar Japanese fishermen from an additional 
650,000 square miles of fishing grounds. Although something can 
be said in favor of each side on this issue, the impact of these 
problems is much more serious when viewed from the Japanese 
angle. 

The other Western trading partners of Japan often exhibit 
an even less sympathetic attitude. This applies especially to 
Britain and certain members of the Commonwealth. For instance, 
although Japan was admitted in 1955 to the 37-nation GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), with strong assistance 
from the United States, 14 of its members, mostly from the sterling 
bloc, continue to withhold most-favored-nation treatment from 


_Japan. 


‘Balance of Payments 


The following table of Japan’s balance of international pay- 
ments during the last few years points up another problem: 
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Japanese Balance of Payments 
(in millions of dollars) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Receipts 2,120 2,309 2,668 3,225 3,680 
Exports 1,156 1532 1,954 2,402 2,830 
Invisibles 152 174 156 228 310 
Special Procurement 
Demands, etc. 812 603 557 595 540 
Payments 2,314 2,209 2,174 23031 3,810 
Imports 2,101 1,962 1,848 2,470 3,220 
Invisibles 213 248 326 461 590 
Balance —194 +100 +494 +293 —130 


These figures indicate that Japan balances its international 
payments as the result of “special procurement demands” averag- 
ing more than half a billion dollars annually. These demands 
represent expenditures for American forces in Japan and offshore 
and related purchases by the United States. From the point of 
view of the Japanese this situation is unsatisfactory both eco- 
nomically and politically. The American payments form a tempo- 
rary and thus unsound basis for balancing Japan’s international 
accounts. At the same time, the very nature of this source of dollar 
revenues increases the country’s feeling of dependence on the 
United States armed forces in and around Japan. 


U.S.-Japanese Economic Cooperation 


On the brighter side of the picture, American loans and invest- 
ments in Japanese industry and technological assistance contracts 
have strengthened both the Japanese economy and the bonds be- 
tween the two countries. Postwar Japan is in need of capital for 
the modernization of its industrial plants and can only gain from 
introducing advanced technological know-how. Despite some 
criticism of the growing role of American capital in Japanese 
industry, a number of larger Japanese concerns have worked out 
a tie-up with their American counterparts. 
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A particularly successful case is that of the Japanese shipbuild- 
ing industry, where since 1956 the cooperation of American 
capital and efficient Japanese labor have helped to place Japan 
at the front of the world race for launching ships—and have 
earned a good many dollars for Japan—as indicated by the follow- 
ing table: 


Shipbuilding Tonnage 
(unit: 1,000 gross tons) 


1955 1956 1957 
Japan 829 1,746 2,424 
Britain 1,474 1,382 1,407 
West Germany 929 1,007 1,230 


What can be done to use Japanese resources effectively is cur- 
rently being shown by National Bulk Carriers, Inc. In 1951 this 
American company leased the former Imperial Naval Yard at 
Kure, Japan. With a handful of American supervisory personnel 
this yard has since turned out more than 1.5 million tons of 
tankers, ore carriers and cargo ships, using Japanese steel and 
American machinery. At the end of 1958 the yard completed the 
world’s largest supertanker (104,500 dead-weight tons) in the 
record time of five months. 

Steel production is another area where American credits are 
facilitating spectacular expansion. Japanese production has in- 
creased from 7.8 million tons of crude steel in 1954 to 12.6 million 
in 1957, thanks to $144 million in loans from the Export-Import 
Bank and the World Bank. With these credits Japan expects by 
1962 to attain a capacity of 20.2 million tons—thus holding its 
own with Red China in the production race. 

Cooperation is developing even on the American continent 
with our newest and least developed state, Alaska, which has the 
advantage of geographic proximity to Japan. In 1959 pulp deliv- 
eries from a Japanese-owned mill near Sitka will begin to feed 
Japan’s growing chemical industry, and under an agreement 
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with the United States Department of the Interior a Japanese 
firm is establishing the $25 million Alaska Pulp and Lumber 
Company. 


The Search for New Markets 


Meanwhile, Japan’s search for new markets goes on and is 
leading into the back yards of Britain and the United States: the 
Commonwealth and Latin America. For example, vigorous Japa- 
nese attempts to supply machinery for Australia’s ambitious 
development plans are beginning to meet with success, and as a 
result there is hope of eventually improving Japan’s unfavorable 
balance of trade with Australia. 

Latin America has always been of special interest to Japan, both 
as an outlet for Japanese emigration and as an attractive market. 
Every country of Central and South America is being explored by 
Japanese business. A Japanese mining company is sending a 
geological survey team to the Dominican Republic to search for 
iron ore; in Brazil, in 1957, 18 Japanese companies underwrote the 
construction of a steel mill; and Japan’s largest steelmaker, the 
Yawata Company, will develop Chilean iron mines jointly with 
local business interests. As a result, Japan’s trade with Latin 
America has risen to about 10 percent of its total foreign trade 
as against 4 percent in the prewar period. 

By and large the United States looks with favor on Japanese 
efforts to develop new markets outside the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere. The same does not apply to Japanese trade 
with Red China. This trade has suffered considerably because of 
an embargo on strategic and semistrategic goods which Japan has 
faithfully applied in line with United States recommendations. A 
relaxation of the embargo in 1957, concurred in by Washington, 
has gone some way toward removing this source of friction be- 
tween Japan and the United States. 


Military Security 


The Japanese conservatives generally hold the view that the 
security pact with the United States, despite its many obvious 
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drawbacks, continues to fulfill its original purpose, that is, to pro- 
tect Japan against external Communist attack. But this assessment 
of the country’s security requirements by no means goes 
unchallenged in Japan. 

Popular feeling tends to be strongly. influenced by fear of in- 
volvement in another war, the nightmarish vision of the Japanese 
islands as an atomic battlefield, and yearnings for a profitable and 
safe position of neutrality in the East-West struggle. There is also 
apprehension that if Japan yields to American pressures and 
increases its defense contribution to the alliance, this would reduce 
the standard of living and adversely affect democratic freedoms 


in Japan. 

As a result, Japanese attitudes toward the American alliance 
range from absolute opposition to a reluctant acknowledgment 
that the present arrangements are necessary for some time to come. 
The former position is held for the most part by the Socialists, 
the latter, by the conservatives. But even the Japanese supporters 
of military reliance on the United States are inclined to doubt 
the danger of Communist aggression against Japan. This feeling— 
together with a certain lack of confidence in the ability of the 
United States to protect Japan without destroying it at the same 
time through involvement in nuclear warfare, and a growing 
demand for a more independent Japanese foreign policy—is now 
complicating the problem of the role of the United States in the 


defense of Japan. 


U.S. Bases 

One of the thorniest issues in Japan’s relations with its Ameri- 
can ally arises from the stationing of United States forces on 
Japanese soil under the terms of the 1951 security treaty. Seven 
years after foreign occupation Japan’s map is still dotted with 
American military bases. Until these are gone the Japanese people 
will not fully enjoy their independence nor regain the esteem 
of the rest of Asia. 

Modern air bases require a large area of flat land. In a country 
like Japan every acre diverted from cultivation is a grave loss, 
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both to the owner of the land and to the nation as a whole. And 
when, as in the American-occupied island of Okinawa, more than 
20 percent of the farm land is taken up by military installations, 
the problem reaches serious proportions. Moreover, in the present 
frame of mind of the Japanese, the sight of American jet bombers 
overhead creates an uneasy feeling, when at the same time the 
Russians are bombarding Japan with threats of total destruction 
for “offering Japanese soil to the United States for aggressive 
purposes.” 


Anti-American Demonstrations 

Japanese resentment explodes intermittently in anti-American 
campaigns, skillfully fanned by the political left. Minor incidents 
often snowball into huge demonstrations which threaten the 
authority of the conservative, pro-American government and 
hamper the operation of American air bases in Japan. Typical is 
the case of Sunakawa, a community near the United States base 
of Tachikawa in the vicinity of Tokyo. In 1956 the village was 
aroused by the announcement that an extension of airstrips would 
affect their farm land. Farmers gathered in threatening groups and 
were joined by workers, students and pacifists from the city. In 
the resulting clashes with the police 800 persons were injured 
and many arrested. And the struggle is not over. Recently a 15- 
foot “monument to peace” was erected—directly in the path of 
American planes landing and taking off. The mayor of Sunakawa 
has vowed to continue to fight “to the very last.” 

Although the United States has gradually decreased the number 
of its military installations in Japan, from 1,407 at the time of the 
peace treaty to 369 two years later, some degree of friction still 
exists. 

The very presence of large numbers of American soldiers 
creates a whole range of economic and moral problems which lend 
credence to Communist accusations of American “imperialism” 
and “colonialism.” There is also the question of jurisdiction over 
United States personnel involved in crime. The case, in 1957, of 
the soldier, William S. Girard, who fired a shot that killed a 
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Japanese woman is still fresh in the memory of Japanese and 
Americans alike. This issue has been minimized by a conscious 
effort on the part of both governments to prevent such cases from 
developing into issues of national prestige. The withdrawal of 
virtually all United States ground forces in 1957 and 1958, leaving 
only air and navy units in Japan proper, has drastically reduced 
this area of conflict. 


Okinawa — Another Cyprus? 


The crowded island of Okinawa, strategically situated almost 
equidistant from Japan, South Korea, Communist China and 
Taiwan, is part of the Ryukyu Islands. The San Francisco Peace 
Treaty stipulated that Japan would concur in any United States 
proposal to place the Ryukyu, Bonin and Volcano islands under 
American trusteeship. To date no such proposal has been made. 
Meanwhile the United States, under the terms of the treaty, 
retains absolute control. That the United States did recognize 
Japan’s “residual sovereignty” over Okinawa has, if anything, 
spurred on the Irredentist movement assiduously cultivated by 
leftists and nationalists in Okinawa and Japan. 

Resentment against American military rule, the unusual size 
of the military establishment and the American insistence on 
requisitioning farm land in exchange for lump-sum payment 
rather than annual rental produced an explosive situation in 
1956. Anti-American demonstrations involving as much as one- 
fourth of the island’s population and the election of a pro- 
Communist mayor in the capital of Naha seemed then to promise 
another Cyprus-type issue. 

Since then, American concessions on economic problems have 
somewhat calmed the waves of excitement in Okinawa and 
Japan. However, the basic issue remains unresolved. As President 
Eisenhower made clear in his State of the Union Message of 
1954, Okinawa is a keystone of United States defense: we do not 
intend to withdraw from there, nor do we wish to share the 
island’s administration with its owner, Japan. The local reaction 
to this policy, rising nationalism in Japan and left-wing anti- 
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American propaganda combine to produce an_ inflammable 
atmosphere. 


Atomic Weapons and Nuclear Tests 


Japan’s wartime experience at Hiroshima and Nagasaki with 
“small” nuclear bombs has understandably produced a high 
degree of sensitivity to the very word “nuclear.” When, in the 
spring of 1954, the Japanese tuna boat Lucky Dragon was 
caught in atomic fallout near Bikini atoll and one of its crew 
members subsequently died, repercussions of the incident seri- 
ously affected American-Japanese relations. Moreover, the fact 
that United States (and later British) atomic tests have reduced 
Japan’s Pacific fishing grounds and contaminated Japanese catches 
has provided the strongly emotional antinuclear movement in 
Japan with an economic basis. 

In reacting to Western and Russian weapon tests the Japanese 
feeling is one of “plague on both your houses.”” Yet somehow the 
major criticism is directed against the United States, which does 
not test its bombs “at home” as the U.S.S.R. does, but in the midst 
of the Pacific fishing grounds. However, the real reason why 
the nuclear issue is used mostly against the United States and not 
against the Soviet Union lies deeper. There is a widespread feeling 
in Japan, as in the rest of Asia, that American policy in the Far 
East is outwardly, at least, too aggressive and serves only to 
heighten tensions in the area. The pressure of Japanese public 
opinion has thus compelled the conservative and pro-American 
Kishi government to urge in the UN the prohibition of nuclear 
tests. Russia’s unwillingness to accept effective atomic inspection 
and American efforts to assist in Japan’s atomic energy program 
have perhaps removed some of the onus from the United States. 
Yet the fear that American policies may invite Soviet nuclear 
retaliation against Japan does not die easily. 

Closely related to this concern is Japanese opposition to the 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons on Japanese soil. Prime Minister 
Kishi has assured his people again and again that he will not 
permit missile bases nor accept atomic weapons in Japan. Yet as 
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nuclear weapons become an integral part of national defense in 
every country, the question arises: How can United States bases 
in Japan remain effective without atomic weapons? Also the 
Japanese must ask themselves whether their own defense forces 
will have to forego modern weapons forever. 

United States forces in Okinawa are believed to possess atomic 
weapons. Will an enemy hesitate to strike against Japan when, 
after all, American bases in Okinawa and in Japan proper are part 
of a single system? If the security pact is revised on the basis of 
equality between the two partners, will this not make Japan 
responsible for the defense of the atomic bases in Okinawa? These 
are some of the questions the Japanese are wondering about. 


Problems of Rearmament 


The development of a Japanese defense force was begun in 
1950 with the creation of a National Police Reserve, later ex- 
panded and renamed Self-Defense Forces. At present these forces 
number about 200,000 men, with separate ground troops, air force 
and navy. The cost of the Japanese forces is largely underwritten 
by American funds, an item of about $150 million a year. Ideally 
the United States would wish to see Japan rearm to the stage 
where the bulk of American forces could be safely withdrawn. 
Certainly we expect Japan to assume a larger share of its defense 
expenditures. 

On both points the Japanese government has put up tenacious 
resistance. Although the present defense force is not large for a 
nation of 92 million, nor particularly expensive (less than 3 per- 
cent of the national income), Japanese negotiators have conceded 
only very minor increases on the grounds that the Japanese 
economy cannot bear higher expenditures and that public opinion 
would oppose speedier rearmament. Russia’s sputniks and the 
development of both Russian and American intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (ICBM’s) make even many conservatives doubt 
the worth of an expensive military apparatus. Present forces are 
deemed ample for combating internal subversion. Meanwhile, 
popular sentiment against rearmament makes it unlikely that any 
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conservative would wish to jeopardize his political career in order 
to comply with American recommendations. At any rate, even 
the Japanese conservatives prefer to channel national resources 
into production for export rather than into armament. 

The issue is further complicated by the ambiguous status of 
Japan’s detense forces, which cannot be called ‘armed forces” 
because Article 9 of the constitution declares: “. . . the Japanese 
people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation. . . 
land, sea and air forces, as well as other war potential, will never 
be maintained.” This constitutional provision does not seem to 
rule out the right of national self-defense, but it is hardly con- 
ducive to the rearming of Japan. 


Security Pact Revision 

In 1958 negotiations for a revision of the security pact began 
in Tokyo. For a number of reasons these negotiations promised to 
be difficult and crucial ones. In recent years the words “equality” 
and “independence” have been heard increasingly in Japan. On 
the part of the conservatives this stress on “independence” is a 
reflection of Japan’s improved international position, a somewhat 
heightened feeling of nationalism, a response also to taunting by 
the Opposition, which calls Japan “nominally independent,” and 
finally a genuine conviction that relations between the United 
States and Japan must be placed on a footing of real equality if 
friendship is to endure. Independence within the framework of 
an alliance with the United States might best describe the con- 
servative policy. 

To the Socialist Opposition, however, “independence” means 
more: it implies a rejection of the security pact and all its military, 
economic and ideological commitments. Thus the Socialists be- 
lieve that true independence for Japan can only be obtained 
through abrogation, not through revision of the treaty. 


Demand for Consultation 


One of the Japanese government's principal demands seems to 
be a United States commitment on advance consultation, not 
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required under the present treaty, regarding the use and deploy- 
ment of United States forces in Japan. Another request appears 
to center around the prohibition of bringing nuclear weapons 
‘into the country. Both conditions are difficult for the United 
States to accept. Still another knotty problem is the extent of the 
area to be defended jointly. Should the Ryukyu, Bonin and Vol- 
cano islands continue to be excluded from joint defense, Japan’s 
“residual sovereignty” there might come under serious question. 
On the other hand, a truly reciprocal treaty would mean an 
enlarged Japanese military commitment, perhaps including the 
dispatch of troops abroad; and this, in turn, might increase the 
danger of involvement in nuclear war. 

The harassed Premier Kishi reiterates that any aggression 
against Taiwan or South Korea is strictly an American affair and 
has nothing to do with the security pact or Japan, but the Oppo- 
sition has not been convinced. Under the impact of mounting 
Socialist attacks and with a strong current of popular opinion 
running against the government, negotiations with the United 
States are difficult to conduct. This is all the more true as Commu- 
nist China, supported by Moscow, has in a sense joined the 
negotiations as an uninvited but articulate participant. 

Speeches by high Chinese dignitaries accuse the Japanese gov- 
ernment of giving aid to provocative American action in the 
Taiwan Strait and of permitting Japan to be used as a base for 
United States aggression in the Far East. One solemn warning 
after another is beamed from Peiping to Tokyo, and Communist 
North Korea is chiming in. Red China suggests that Japan become 
a “neutralist state.” Various Communist “suggestions” are backed 
by economic pressure. Since May 1958 virtually all direct trade 
between the two countries has ceased upon the initiative of 
Peiping. The attempt is being made to use the security pact 
negotiations as an issue which may cause defeat of the pro- 
American premier, and to replace him, if not by a friendly 
Socialist, then at least by another conservative more willing to 
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de-emphasize support of United States Far Eastern policies. 

In spite of these pressures from the Communist bloc, Japan has 
opted for cooperation with the United States. But this does not 
mean that Tokyo sees the world as it is viewed from Washington. 
Even in a shrinking world the self-interest of Japan dictates that 
it maintain close ties with Asia: Japan’s past is intimately linked 
to the Asian continent and so—virtually all Japanese believe—is 
its future. Foreign Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama recently declared: 
“In the conduct of Japan’s diplomacy, it is important first of 
all that she act as an Asian nation, since it is an undeniable 
fact that geographically and economically she is part of Asia.” 
A rigid American policy on relations with Communist China 
interferes with Japan’s attempt to broaden economic contacts with 
the Communist bloc. And whenever Japan is compelled to support 
United States China policy, this renders more difficult its economic 
and cultural rapprochement with Asian neutralist countries such 
as India. 


Japan and South Korea 

Another problem involves relations between our two allies— 
South Korea and Japan. Koreans still smart under the memories 
of 35 years of Japanese rule. In the eyes of bitterly anti-Japanese 
South Koreans like President Syngman Rhee, virtually every 
Japanese is an imperialist with designs on Korea, willing to sell 
out to the Communists for the slightest concession on the conti- 
nent. The Japanese, for their part, find it hard to consider 
Koreans as their equals. Economic issues further aggravate exist- 
ing tension. As a result, relations between the two neighbors 
have fluctuated between bad, worse and catastrophic. A serious 
crisis developed in February 1959 when South Korea strongly 
protested against Tokyo’s plan for the repatriation of thousands 
of Koreans in Japan who had expressed the desire to return to 
North Korea. Today South Korea is the only major non-Commu- 
nist nation which has not concluded a peace treaty with Japan. It 
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would be in the interest of the United States to bring its two 
allies together, but apparently only time, and not the United 
States, can heal the wounds of the past. 


U.S. and the Japanese Socialists 

On the Japanese domestic front the United States faces a 
problem which, while not yet acute, may hold considerable 
significance for our long-range relations with Japan. Conservative 
governments have enjoyed American sympathy and tacit support. 
But a sizable and growing segment of the Japanese people votes 
Socialist. The Socialist party also provides the rallying point of 
non-Communist anti-Americanism. The Socialists represent the 
majority of labor as well as most intellectuals and university- 
educated youth. To our own detriment we have tended to ignore 
this segment of the Japanese people. Perhaps we have also failed 
to appreciate that the anti-Americanism of the left often springs 
from their distorted view of the American social and economic 
system and that many of the violent anti-American attacks are 
meant primarily to embarrass and hurt conservative opponents. 

It would be unfortunate to let the impression develop that the 
United States is not interested in Japanese labor, in the liberals 
and in the intellectual left. In recent years much has been done 
to dispel similar misgivings among the nonconservative groups 
in Europe, such as the British Labor party. Meanwhile, the United 
States Information Agency and other cultural agencies have re- 
gained some lost ground in Japan. Private American organiza- 
tions, scholars and artists have also done their share. A still more 
determined American effort in Japan to cultivate the Opposition 
elements might benefit us by making new friends for the United 
States and by re-educating many non-Communist Japanese of the 
left with regard to the true image of America and the real nature 


of communism. 
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omic | MEANWHILE, POSTWAR JAPAN LIVES IN THE SHADOW of Communist 
$ ar€} power. The U.S.S.R. has regained south Sakhalin and seized the 
nts. Kurile Islands, including some strategic positions within a stone’s 
at the} throw of northern Japan. Across the Sea of Japan rise the coasts 
berals)} of Russian Siberia and of Communist North Korea, and further 
done} to the West is the Chinese Communist giant. 


roups 
ve re- The primary objectives of the postwar policy of the U.S.S.R. 


aniza-— toward Japan have remained unchanged over the years: to 
-moref remove United States bases from Japan, to separate Japan from 
sition} its American ally and to induce Japan to adopt a position of 
Jnited} neutralism toward the Communist bloc. 

of the As the Communists gained victories in China and North Korea, 
nature} Japan moved up in the priority list of Soviet targets. Stalin’s 1952 
New Year’s message to the Japanese people signaled the beginning 
of a persistent propaganda campaign which has met with some 
degree of success, especially since the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between Tokyo and Moscow in 1956. 
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Psychological Warfare 

Japan’s crushing defeat in the war, its exposure to American 
atomic weapons at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and the conspicuous 
presence of American bases, planes and uniforms render Japan 
singularly vulnerable to the Soviet campaign which speaks of 
peace, advocates the prohibition of nuclear weapons and their 
testing, demands the removal of United States military bases and 
“American warmongers” from Japan and offers the creation of a 
“zone of peace” to include the Japanese islands. 

Soviet psychological warfare against the Japanese people is not 
confined to the launching of peace doves, however. Often loud 
saber rattling drowns out the soft Communist peace tunes and 
causes considerable uneasiness in Japan. This is especially true 
when developments like the Washington-Peiping tension in the 
Taiwan Strait remind the Japanese of the existence of the Sino- 
Soviet Friendship Treaty of February 14, 1950, directed against 
Japan and its allies. Under these circumstances Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev’s suggestion to cancel both the United States- Japanese 
and the Sino-Soviet military alliances and to substitute for them 
an Asian great-power security pact is not without appeal in Japan. 
At least the Socialist party has reacted favorably to the idea. 


Economic Relations 

Japanese trade with the Soviet Union has never beén extensive. 
In 1958 the total volume of commercial exchanges between the 
two countries was scheduled to reach $28 million each way, about 
1 percent of Japan’s foreign trade. The target figures for 1959 
provide for $35 million of imports from the U.S.S.R. (coal, wheat, 
oil, ores and lumber) and an equal amount of exports from Japan 
(fishing boats, machines, industrial equipment). Neither the 
dimensions of this exchange planned for 1959 nor the recent 
opening of a shipping route from Japan to the Black Sea will 
materially affect the orientation of Japanese foreign trade. There 
is little prospect for more intensive economic relations between 
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the two countries until the time when the resources of the Soviet 
Far East will have been more fully developed. 

More significant for the future of Japanese-Russian relations is 
the fisheries issue. Before 1945 much of the Japanese catch used 
to come from the areas north of Hokkaido—the Kuriles, Sakhalin 
and Soviet territorial waters. In the decade preceding World War 
II, for instance, about 40 percent of the Japanese ‘annual salmon 
catch originated in Russian waters alone, another 40 percent in 
the Kuriles and 5-10 percent in the Sakhalin area. The southward 
expansion of the U.S.S.R. after the war has thus produced serious 
economic consequences for Japan. Traditional fishing grounds 
have been lost to the U.S.S.R., the former fishery bases are now in 
Soviet territory, Japanese fishing boats caught in Soviet waters are 
detained in Soviet ports and Japan has become very dependent 
on Soviet good will. 


Fisheries Problem 

Every year a delegation of high Japanese government officials 
and representatives of the fishing industry is compelled to make 
the pilgrimage to Moscow to negotiate for Soviet concessions. In 
1958 the bargaining lasted four months before a compromise 
solution was reached. The negotiations produced sharp clashes 
between the delegates with regard to the interpretation of the term 
“lean fishing year,” the need for conservation of resources and 
other technical points, and showed clear evidence that the U.S.S.R. 
was determined to use these issues to attain political ends. Thus, 
as the opening of the fishing season approached and urgent pleas 
from the huge Japanese fishing industry made it difficult for 
Japan to hold out much longer, the chief Soviet delegate began 
to raise territorial issues pending between the two countries. 

Although Japan eventually obtained a last-minute agreement 
without having to concede any major political points, it must look 
forward to recurring Russian-Japanese fisheries crises timed to 
have maximum impact on Japan’s domestic and foreign policies. 
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Unresolved Issues 

Not long ago, a Japanese public opinion poll showed the Soviet 
Union to be the “most disliked” nation in Japan. Among the 
majority of the Japanese, fear and suspicion of their Russian 
neighbor continue to prevail. One reason for this attitude lies in 
the long history of conflicts between the two countries, which 
includes Japan’s sudden attack on Russia at Port Arthur in 1904 
and Russia’s sudden unprovoked attack on Japanese positions in 
the closing days of World War II. Widespread anticommunism in 
Japan is another factor. 

A number of more recent issues, however, have accentuated 
Japanese resentment and distrust. Among these issues the terri- 
torial question is the most important. The Soviet-Japanese 
declaration of October 1956 ended the state of war, but the 
Japanese negotiators failed to shake Moscow’s determination to 
hold on to Etorofu and Kunashiri, the two southernmost islands 
of the Kuriles. Both have been traditionally considered an in- 
tegral part of Japan. On the other hand, the Soviet Union agreed 
to return the Habomais and Shikotan, small islands off Hokkaido, 
but only in exchange for Japan’s signature on a peace treaty. As 
the Tokyo government, backed by public opinion in Japan, refuses 
to give up its claims, no peace treaty has been concluded so far. 

While the Russians may thus have created considerable resent- 
ment among the Japanese people, they still retain a powerful 
bargaining position. It is conceivable that one day the Soviet 
Union will “generously” offer to give back Etorofu and Kunashiri 
—in return for an American evacuation of the much more valuable 
island of Okinawa. While such a proposal might appeal to most 
Japanese, it would create a serious dilemma for the United 
States. 

Finally, there is the question of unrepatriated Japanese 
prisoners of war still held in the Soviet Union. According to the 
Japanese government more than 10,000 of them remain unac- 
counted for and are presumably in areas under Soviet control. 
Moscow denials have not convinced the Japanese authorities or 
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the families of those concerned, but have contributed to ill feeling 
between the two nations. 


Japan and the Two Chinas 


Japan faces problems not only with the U.S.S.R., but also with 
Communist China. In March 1957 two trade missions landed at 
Tokyo’s international airport within 15 minutes of each other. 
One had arrived from Nationalist China, the other came from 
Peiping. This is only one of the more striking evidences of the 
schizoid nature of Japan’s postwar relations with China. 

Both major political parties favor expansion of the China trade 
and aim at eventually establishing relations with Communist 
China. The Socialists state this openly in their platform and press 
for early recognition. The conservatives, however, dedicated, on 
the one hand, to the economic and military alliance with the 
United States, and exposed, on the other hand, to the pressure 
of public opinion and of some business circles, vaguely refer in 
their program to the desirability of a “normalization and adjust- 
ment of diplomatic relations.” 

At this time Nationalist China is the only officially recognized 
representative of China in the eyes of the conservative Japanese 
government. This policy is not without its tangible advantages. 
In 1957, for example, Taiwan sent Japan $93 million worth of 
rice, sugar and fruit and accepted an equal amount of Japanese 
machinery, chemicals and other commodities. Yet it is impossible 
to ignore the 650 million potential customers on the Chinese 
mainland. In prewar times that area was a vast market for 
Japanese goods and an important source of raw materials. Com- 
munist China possesses iron ore, coking coal and soy beans—even 
if these may not be available for export in sufficient quantity to 
meet all of Japan’s needs because of Peiping’s own industrializa- 
tion program. 

A succession of conservative premiers have therefore attempted 
to maintain and develop simultaneously trade relations with 
Taipeh and with Peiping while putting off political decisions on 
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the China question until the United States revises its China 
policy. As a natural consequence of this situation, Tokyo is 
moving toward de facto recognition of two Chinas. 


The China Trade 

If the Japan-Communist China trade has been quite small so 
far, the reasons must be sought both in Japan and in China. 
Japan’s humming industries could almost swallow up China's 
entire annual production of basic commodities like iron ore. 
China’s economic development program, however, does not leave 
much of an export surplus. The Chinese demand for Japanese 
consumer goods is less important than in prewar times, for 
Communist China is in a position to meet its needs out of its own 
production or can obtain such goods elsewhere on better terms. 
What Peiping would like to buy in Japan—machinery and other 
technologically advanced equipment—cannot be obtained from 
Japan because of the continued embargo on the export of stra- 
tegic goods to the Communist bloc. 

It is conceivable that for political reasons Peiping will modify 
its trade pattern so as to give Japan a larger share of the growing 
Chinese market. This could be done to lessen Chinese Communist 
dependence on the Soviet Union or else to pull Japan away from 
its Western allies. Under these circumstances some of the Chinese 
purchases now obtained from the Communist bloc and from 
Western Europe could be diverted to Japan, but so far there is no 
indication of such a move. 


Trade Difficulties 

As a result, Japan’s postwar trade with the Chinese mainland 
remains unimpressive so far, even if it does show an upward 
curve. By 1957 the volume of commercial exchange between 
Communist China and Japan had not even reached the level of 
transactions with Taiwan despite the 60:1 population ratio of 


these areas. 
Some of the difficulties in expanding trade between Communist 


China and Japan to the natural optimum level (from $60 million 
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JAPAN IN WORLD TRADE 


JAPAN EXPORTED TO--- 


US. | CHINA,| S EAST | EUROPE| OTHERS 


1934-36 | 17% | 18%] 21% | 19% | 8% | 17% 


1956 2%| 6% | 26%| 10% | 34% 


JAPAN IMPORTED FROM -:- 


KOREA®| S. EAST 
U.S. 3 EAST | EUROPE| OTHERS 


1934-36 | 25% | 12% | 24% | 16% 10% | 13% 


1956 33% 3% 2% 19% 7%. | 36% 


each way to perhaps $200 million) are due to the lack of diplo- 
matic relations between Tokyo and Peiping. As Japan deals 
through private trade missions, the annual negotiations tend to 
be protracted and are likely to be thrown into confusion by shifts 
in Japan’s China policies, unexpected political incidents and 
crises, and Communist demands of a political nature. 

A slow, almost imperceptible, increase in political conditions 
imposed by Communist China on the Japan trade, together with 
a rapidly expanding program of cultural exchanges between the 
two countries, had obtained for Peiping by 1958 something ap- 
proaching de facto recognition by Japan. Suddenly, however, in 
the spring of that year, Chinese Communist negotiators presented 
demands which the Kishi government could hardly accept without 
endangering its relations with the United States. 

Peiping then proceeded to launch a propaganda assault against 
the “unfriendly” Japanese government and its commitment to the 
American alliance and, finally, suspended all commercial ex- 
changes with Japan, although the new trade agreement had 
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already been initialed. The fact that Peiping studiously avoided 
giving Kishi an opportunity to settle the conflict with minor 
concessions suggests that Communist China believes the time has 
come to encourage more openly opposition within Japan against 
unqualified support for the Far Eastern policies of the United 
States. In this attempt Peiping can count not only on the Japanese 
Socialists, but also on the many Japanese who admire Chinese 
Communist accomplishments, resent the role of the United States 
in Japan and the Far East, or dream of an Asia where Japan and 
China would work hand in hand. 


Japan and Noncommunist Asia 

As Japan re-emerges into international affairs as an independent 
force, it turns increasingly toward the vast nonindustrialized re- 
gions of the Afro-Asian world, and especially toward Southeast 
Asia. It had already done so once, before World War II, and that 
attempt—the creation of a Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere” 
—led the Japanese people to the Pacific war and defeat. Japan is 
determined to avoid the mistakes of the past, and has renounced 
military force and any thought of political domination to concen- 
trate exclusively on the strengthening of economic and cultural 
bonds with Southeast Asia. There Japan finds an ideal oppor- 
tunity to trade the products of its industries and its technical 
know-how for much-needed raw materials. The difficulty of 
balancing Japan’s trade with the United States and with Western 
Europe, as well as the hostile and autarchic economic policies of 
the Communist bloc, further points in that direction. 

In 1934-36 the countries of South and Southeast Asia took about 
19 percent of Japan’s exports and provided 17 percent of its 
imports. In 1954, the percentages had risen to 32 percent and 19 
percent respectively. These figures have remained largely un- 
changed, an indication that a further increase in this already 
important trade is facing serious obstacles. 

In the first place, these areas have a low per capita income, and 
their ability to purchase Japanese goods is thus limited. Local and 
international development programs will gradually improve the 
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COMMODITIES JAPAN TRADED 


JAPAN BOUGHT - - 


| | FO 
WOOL & ” MACHINERY, 4m LMS 
COTTON | FOODSTUFFS] COAL& OIL | CHEMICALS | IRON ORE | SOYA BEANS 
1934-36| 38.2% 8.0% 8.1% ? L2% 2.1% 
1956 21.7% 20.2% 12.5% 10.0% 4.5% 2.6% 


JAPAN SOLD::- 


SFP 
COTTON, RAYON] MACHINERY, | |RON, STEEL 


YARNS,FABRICS; SHIPS PRODUCTS | FOODSTUFFS) CHEMICALS | CEMENT 


1934-36] 26.1% 6.1% 2.6% 78% 3.2% 0.3% 


1956 21.1% 19.3% 8.9% 7.0% 4.3% 1.5% 


situation, but this is likely to prove a slow process. Another 
adverse factor is the proliferation of economic controls, quotas 
and tariffs, and the lack of currency convertibility. The effect on 
Japan’s foreign trade can be seen in Indonesia, where within a 
single year (from 1954 to 1955) Japanese exports dropped from 
$120 million to $65 million—not for lack of demand, but because 
Japan was unable to obtain payment in goods or foreign exchange 
and consequently was forced to restrict its exports to that country. 

There is also the problem of acute competition from the major 
industrial powers of Western Europe. Japan’s production costs 
have risen since the war, and with the large percentage of im- 
ported raw materials that go into its capital goods its export 
prices are often too high. Finally, the until recently unresolved 
question of war reparations and the continuing anti-Japanese 
sentiment in Southeast Asia have hampered the expansion of 
Japanese trade. 
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Triangular Trade 

Beginning with a reparations agreement with Burma, concluded 
in 1954, Japan has now settled its wartime accounts with its 
neighbors to the south at the cost of $1 billion, to be paid in 
goods and services over the next decade or two. While the physical 
damage done by the Japanese armies will soon be repaired, it will 
take longer to erase the psychological effect of the war. Meanwhile, 
both United States and Japanese economic policies tend to im- 
prove steadily Japan’s prospects for further increased trade with 
the areas, and the results are likely to make themselves felt in a 
few years. The United States now often turns to Japan for the 
purchase of equipment to aid Southeast Asia and for the training 
of Southeast Asian specialists. Ties with Japan are thus created. 
Japanese businessmen, for their part, are vigorously advancing 
their interests through the grant in increasing amounts of credits 
and loans, through modest but growing investments and through 
barter agreements, often on a triangular basis. 

At present, for example, Japanese capital is assisting in the 
development of iron ore resources, one of Japan’s most important 
needs, throughout the Asian area—in the Philippines, in Malaya 
and more recently in India. The Indian case is particularly 
significant because it promises to become a model for future 
Japanese cooperative ventures abroad. In March 1958 agreement 
was reached for Japanese participation in the development of the 
Rourkela iron mines near the east coast of India. Japan will 
grant an $8 million loan for the purchase of rolling stock, mining 
machinery and harbor facilities. The remainder of the capital is 
to come from United States sources. This project alone is expected 
within a short time to assure Japan some 2 million tons of high- 
grade iron ore annually—and all without any need for Japan to 
spend its precious dollars. If successful, this three-cornered ar- 
rangement, it is hoped in Japan, will demonstrate the value of 
Japanese-American cooperation in Asian economic development 
and might set the pattern for future programs. 
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Technical Assistance 

Japan is particularly well qualified to participate in interna- 
tional technical assistance and training programs for Southeast 
Asia. The exceedingly high technological level of Japanese crafts 
and industry, the abundance of skilled labor and of technical 
experts, and the relatively low cost of labor make Japan highly 
competitive in this field. The important role Japan is beginning 
to play in the international assistance programs of the UN and 
Japan’s close cooperation with the American International Co- 
operation Administration (ICA) development plans in Asia are 
already producing results. But Japan also continues to expand 
its own technical aid activities. Recent examples include con- 
struction of a modern water supply system in Vientiane, capital of 
Laos; the sending of fisheries experts to Malaya and Ceylon and 
of Japanese agricultural specialists to Pakistan; and the Tokyo 
nuclear science training program for Southeast Asians. 


Africa and the Middle East 

Government and business circles of Japan are looking beyond 
the immediate neighbors of South and Southeast Asia, to the 
Middle East and Africa. As yet the trade volume is small, 
most of these countries accounting for less than | percent in 
Japan’s total foreign trade. However, the tide of anti-Western 
nationalism and especially the tension between the Arab countries 
and the West offer favorable conditions for penetration of this 
area, which until recently was the domain of Western business. 
As in the case of Southeast Asia, the region is essentially a pro- 
ducer of raw materials—it has all the oil Japan needs—and thus 
is economically complementary to Japan’s highly industrialized 
economy. 

Japanese oil companies are now entering into competition with 
the British in Iran and are trying to penetrate Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia. Heavy orders from Iran for Japanese electrical goods, 
early in 1958, were followed by a $9 million contract to assist in 
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the construction of a sugar refinery in Egypt. This was the first 
deal implementing the Japan-United Arab Republic economic 
cooperation agreement. Shortly thereafter a Japanese company 
concluded an $18 million contract for the export of 350 diesel 
cars to Egypt. Still more recently, Japanese businessmen have 
offered to provide assistance for the building of the High Aswan 
Dam. The magnitude of the Japanese effort is illustrated by the 
number of offices which one of Japan’s large trading companies 
maintains in 1959 in non-Western areas: In Istanbul, Cairo, 
Teheran, Baghdad, Beirut, Karachi, Bombay, New Delhi, Cal- 
cutta, Colombo, Rangoon, Singapore, Bangkok, Vientiane, 
Saigon, Pnompenh, Djakarta, Macassar, Manila, Butuan and 


Numea. 


Development Funds for the Future 

Japanese private investment in the Afro-Asian area is still below 
the $100 million mark. To this sum, however, must be added 
some $700 million worth of long-term loans and investments to 
be spread over a period of 10 to 20 years, in addition to Japan’s 
stepped up contributions to the Colombo Plan and the UN special 
fund for technical assistance. 

In June 1957 the Japanese government approached the United 
States and the underdeveloped nations of Southeast Asia with a 
proposal which would ideally suit Japan’s requirements. The 
proposed Southeast Asia development fund which Prime Minister 
Kishi personally suggested to President Eisenhower would receive 
the bulk of the needed capital from the United States, while Japan 
would supply the equipment and technical know-how for the 
rapid development of Southeast Asia. So far American reaction 
has been rather cool, and there are objections on the part of the 
potential Asian participants, but if the basic idea underlying the 
plan should ever materialize it could contribute substantially to 
the economic health of non-Communist Asia and, at the same 
time, assure Japan a growing market for its foreign trade. 
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Prospects for 
the Future 


WHEN THE ALLIED OCCUPATION ENDED seven years after Japan's 
surrender, many a Japanese asked himself with anxiety which 
way his country would turn now that it was once more a sovereign 
nation. The answer to this question would affect the future not 
only of the Japanese people, but also of other Asian nations, as 
well as the peace of the world. Today, another seven years later, 
where does Japan stand? 

Even the casual observer cannot escape the impression that here 
is a country which is undergoing great changes—that Japan is in 
a period of profound transition. What is remarkable, however, is 
that despite the severe stresses and strains of this transitional 
period Japan enjoys a high degree of internal stability, a 
phenomenon quite rare in Asia. The Japanese people, it would 
seem, are working out their own solutions in accordance with their 
historical experience and their contemporary setting in a chang- 
ing Asia. No Japanese party—except of course the Communist— 
rejects or accepts in its entirety the heritage of the American 
occupation. A broad base for democracy is emerging, but Japan’s 
democracy is unlikely to be a carbon copy of that of the West. 
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Two Major Dangers 

Two major dangers may disturb this slow and essentially peace- 
ful process of assimilation. First, there is the problem of economic 
survival. Japan’s present stability is predicated on a minimum of 
economic well-being. Should Japan’s friends in the West fail or 
be slow to grasp the implications of Japan’s economic problem, 
should they prove reluctant to respond to Japan’s needs, the 
Japanese will have to turn elsewhere, to their own and the West's 
detriment. 

There is also the related danger of external pressures on Japan, 
of the contending pulls from the East and the West. Intensification 
of the cold war or, worse yet, a hot war, would endanger Japan’s 
stability, lead to acute internal divisions, and perhaps to revolu- 
tion. Meanwhile, Japan appears to be moving in the direction of 
a readjustment of relations with the two blocs—the West and the 
Communists—and is re-examining the question of its security in 
a divided world. There is much disagreement among the Japanese 
as to whether their future lies in a continuation of the present 
close ties with the West and whether Japan’s security is best 
served by military alliances. 

Out of this reassessment of Japan’s role in world affairs emerges 
a trend which is variously being called “economic diplomacy” or 
“Asian diplomacy’—and some have described it as a form of 
“neutralism.” The Japanese people, influenced in part by eco- 
nomic considerations, visualize a world where different systems 
coexist and where Japan will play an important part in relaxing 
international tensions. As a result, an increasing number of 
Japanese prefer to play down their ties with the West, but not to 
abandon them completely. Reacting to the pressures from East 
and West, Japan attempts to strengthen its independent position 
in order to reappear on the international scene in the double role 
of an Asian nation and a spokesman for a new Asia. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and recommended visual aids arranged for a series of 
eight meetings. These are suggestions only—a starting point to 
help you plan a study-group program or a classroom teaching unit. 

For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 
cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Association, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why Japan is Strong 

In less than a century Japan became a world power. Today, 
despite military defeat and a severe lack of material resources, 
Japan remains an important factor in world affairs. 

What are the reasons for Japan’s rapid recovery? Why was 
Japan the only nation in Asia to succeed in catching up with the 
West? What can the underdeveloped nations of Asia learn from 
the Japanese experience? 
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READING REFERENCES 


Borton, Hugh, Japan’s Modern Century. New York, Ronald, 1955. 

Embree, John F., The Japanese Nation. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1945. 
Lockwood, William W., The Economic Development of Japan: Growth and Struc- 
tural Change 1868-1938. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1954. 

Reischauer, Edwin O., Japan: Past and Present, rev. ed. New York, Knopf, 1953. 


2. Japan in Transition 

The political, social and economic system of Japan is under- 
going significant changes. What was the impact of Japan’s defeat 
and of the Allied occupation on this process of change? What are 
the major forces which are transforming Japan? 

How are the Japanese reacting to these changes? What problems 
does this period of transition pose for Japan? 


READING REFERENCES 


Berton, Hugh, Japan’s Modern Century. Cited. 
Cole, Allan B., “Social Stratification and Mobility: Some Political Implications.” The 
Annals of The American Academy of Politicai and Social Science, November 


1956. 

Dore, Ronald P., City Life in Japan. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958. 

Finn, Dallas, “What the Japanese Intellectuals Are Thinking.” The American Scholar, 


Autumn 1955, 
Gibney, Frank, Five Gentlemen of Japan. New York, Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953. 
Jansen, Marius B., “Education, Values and Politics in Japan.” Foreign Affairs, July 


1957. 
Mishima, Sumie Seo, The Broader Way: A Woman’s Life in the New Japan. New 


York, Day, 1953. 


3. Japan's Economic Problems 

What are the strong and weak points of Japan’s economy? 
What has Japan done to meet its grave economic problems? How 
successful have the Japanese been in this respect? 

Is there hope for a gradual improvement in Japan’s economic 
position? What policies should the United States and other 
nations follow to help Japan achieve economic stability? What 
are the obstacles to such policies on our part? 


READING REFERENCES 


Cohen, Jerome B., “International Aspects of Japan’s Economic Situation,” in Hugh 
Borton and others, Japan between East and West. New York, Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1957. 

———_——,, Japan’s Postwar Economy. Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1958. 

Doi, Akira, “Population Pressures in Japan.” Current History, April 1958. 
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Eyre, John D., “Post-Occupation Conditions in Rural Japan.” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sctence, November 1956. 

Hunsberger, Warren S., “Japanese Exports and the American Market.” Far Eastern 
Survey, September 1957. 


4. Political Outlook in Japan 

Why have the Japanese people generally supported conservative 
policies? Is there a likelihood that this trend will change in the 
near future? Is a Socialist government a possibility? 

How strongly do the Japanese conservatives believe in the 
Western concept of democracy? Are they modifying the Western 
concept to adapt it better to Japanese conditions? How safe from 
attacks by extremists of the right and the left is Japan’s young 
democracy? What role do the Communists play in Japan? 
READING REFERENCES 


Brown, Delmer M., Nationalism in Japan. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1955. 

Colton, Kenneth, “Japan’s Leaders, 1958.” Current History, April 1958. 

Ike, Nobutaka, Japanese Politics. New York, Knopf, 1957. 

Langer, Paul F., “Communism in Independent Japan,” in Hugh Borton and others, 


Japan between East and West. Cited. 
Quigley, Harold S. and Turner, John E., The New Japan: Government and Politics. 


Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1956. 
Scalapino, Robert A., “Japanese Politics Since Independence.” Current History, April 


1958 
Swearingen, Rodger and Langer, Paul, Red Flag in Japan: International Communism 
in Action 1919-1951. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1952. 


5. Japan's Alliance with the West 

Japan, wartime enemy of the United States, is now an ally. But 
the new relationship poses many questions both for Japan and 
the West. 

Is a military alliance with the United States the best way for 
Japan to protect its interests against foreign intervention and 
aggression? Should the security treaty be revised? Should the 
United States continue to urge the rearmament of Japan? 

Can we minimize the friction caused by the existence of United 
States bases in Japan and by our continued occupation of 
Okinawa? What problems are created by Japan’s opposition to 
nuclear tests in the Pacific and to the stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons on its soil? 
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READING REFERENCES 


Langer, Paul F., “Japan and the West.” Current History, April 1958. 

Passin, Herbert, “Japan and the H-Bomb.” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, October 
1955. 

Reischauer, Edwin O., The United States and Japan, rev. ed. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1957. 

Royama, Masamichi, “Problems in Self-Defense.” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, November 1956. 

Scalapino, Robert A., “The United States and Japan,” in The United States and the 
Far East. New York, The American Assembly, Columbia University, December 
1956. 

Schwantes, Robert S., Japanese and Americans: A Century of Cultural Relations. New 
York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1955. 


6. Japan and the Communist Bloc 


Most of Japan’s immediate neighbors on the Asian continent 
are now Communist. Japan, by contrast, is allied to the United 
States. Can Japan, in spite of this alliance, intensify its trade with 
the Communist world? 

How would increased trade with the Communist nations affect 
Japan’s domestic and international position? Will Tokyo 
gradually move toward diplomatic recognition of Peiping? 
Is there a danger that Japan might drift into the Communist 
orbit? 


READING REFERENCES 


Borton, Hugh and others, Japan between East and West. Cited. 

Burks, Ardath W., “Japan’s Relations with the Communist World.” Current History, 
April 1958. 

Morley, James William, “Soviet-Japanese Peace Declaration.” Political Science Quar- 
terly, September 1957. 

— S., “The Chinese-Japanese Courtship.” Current History, December 
1957. 


Wilbur, C. Martin, “Japan and the Rise of Communist China,” in Hugh Borton and 
others, Japan between East and West. Cited. 


7. Japan and the Afro-Asian World 


In recent years Japan has been emphasizing its “Asian” role 
and seeking closer relations with the nations of the Afro-Asian 
area. 

To what extent is Japan really representative of Asia? What 
factors account for this Asian trend in Japan’s recent policies? 
Will this trend lead to a weakening or even to the severance of 
ties with the West? What role can Japan play in the economic 
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development of the nations of Asia, the Middle East and Africa? 


READING REFERENCES 


Jorden, William J., “Japan’s Diplomacy between East and West,” in Hugh Borton 
and others, Japan between East and West. Cited. 

Kase, Toshikazu, “Japan’s New Role in East Asia.” Foreign Affairs, October 1955. 

Lockwood, William W., “ ‘The Socialistic Society’: India and Japan.” Foreign Affairs, 
October 1958. 

Morris, I. I., ‘Foreign Policy Issues in Japan’s 1958 Elections.” Pacific Affairs, Septem- 
ber 1958. 

Dean, Vera Micheles and others, New Era in the Non-Western World, Warren S. 

Hunsberger, ed. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1957. 


8. The Future of Japan 


Will Japan continue to enjoy a high degree of political, social 
and economic stability? What will be the fate of democracy in 
Japan? What forces in Japan favor or hinder the assimilation of 
Western democracy? Are the Japanese going to modify the occu- 
pation heritage without returning to prewar practices? 

Will Japan continue to align itself with the Western democ- 
racies or will it adopt a more independent policy? Is Japan likely 
to become a “neutralist” nation? Will it attempt to create a new 
economic and perhaps political bloc of nations in Asia? What 
policies should the United States follow toward Japan? 


READING REFERENCES 


Armstrong, Hamilton Fish, “Japan at Cross-Purposes.” Foreign Affairs, January 1956. 

Borton, Hugh. “Politics and the Future of Democracy in Japan,” in Hugh Borton and 
others, Japan between East and West. Cited. 

Reischauer, Edwin O., “Hopes and Fears,” in The United States and Japan. Cited. 

“Report on Japan,” Current History, April 1958. 


VISUAL AIDS* 

Creative Arts of Japan. Produced in 1951 by the Seattle Art Museum. 22 min.; color. 
Rental, free, from Ideal Pictures, 233 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. A 
survey of Japanese sculpture, scroll painting, screens, lacquer ware and pottery, 
presented against a background of Japanese music. 

Government of Japan. Produced in 1945 by the United States Army. 19 min. Rental 
from state university film libraries. Composed of captured and prewar Japanese 
movies, the film depicts the nature of Japan’s government and the filial devotion 
demanded by both the emperor and the state. 

Japan. Produced in 1957 by the International Film Foundation in cooperation with 
the Japan Society. 26 min.; color. Rental, free, from Ideal Pictures. A survey of 
Japan’s economic and social life, contrasting the old and the new Japan. Depicts. 
industrial potential, agriculture and fishing, and brings into focus present-day 
problems. (This is the best general film available on Japan.) 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. For 
information on rental of films, write to Audio-Visual Department, World Affairs. 
Center for the U.S., UN Plaza at 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Japan: 80,000,000 Mouths to Feed. Produced in 1953 by Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films. 13 min.; color or b&w. Rental, $4.00 color, $2.50 b&w from Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. Shows difficulty of 
obtaining an adequate food supply. Describes the rice, tea, fishing and salt 
industries. 

Japan, Island Nation. Produced in 1949 by Louis De Rochemont Associates. 20 min. 
Rental, $5.00, from New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 
New York 3, N.Y., and other state university film libraries. Depicts the prob- 
lems of a large population with limited living space and scant farmland and 
other resources. Shows how industrialization can help solve some of these diffi- 
culties. 

Japanese Family. Produced in 1950 by Julien Bryan for the government of Japan. 
23 min. Rental, free, from Ideal Pictures. The story of the Kawai family, silk 
weavers of Kyoto. Includes work at the looms, household scenes, a visit to a 
park and a puppet show, and concludes with the traditional family celebration 
of the New Year holidays. Accompanied by authentic Japanese music. 

New Look in Japan. Produced in 1955 by Carlin Films. 14 min.; color. Rental, $6.00, 
from Carlin Films, Inc., 450 West 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. A treatment 
of the change in the social status of women. 

Rice Farming in Japan. Produced in 1953 by the University of Michigan. 12 min.; 
color. Rental, free, from Ideal Pictures. Methods used to produce Japan’s primary 
agricultural product. 

Shopping for the Future. Produced by the government of Japan. 25 min.; color. 
Rental, free, from Ideal Pictures. Shows the types of general merchandise avail- 
able in Japan for both domestic and foreign consumption. 

The Yukawa Story. Produced by the Japan Society. 38 min. Rental, free, from Ideal 
Pictures. A study of the great scientist Yukawa Hideki’s son, and his response to 
education in the United States. Presents some of the conflicts in two different 
aspects of contemporary life—the traditional arts and scientific discovery. 

We, the Japanese People. Produced in 1952 by the United States government for 
civilian use in Japan. 25 min. Rental from state university film libraries. De- 
scribes the United States program for educating the Japanese people to the ways 
of democracy. 

Yoshi No Yama. Produced in 1951 by Orbit Films. 20 min.; color. Rental, $9.00, from 
Brandon Films, 200 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. A single dancer tells 
the story of three friends of different temperaments. Preface shows the applica- 
tion of Kabuki make-up, and the dance is performed with masks and charac- 
teristic folk humor and art. 
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What Is the FPA? 


The Foreign Policy Association is a national educational or- 
ganization serving the American people. The purpose of the FPA, 
founded in 1918, is to help the citizen inform himself on the 
challenges and problems of United States foreign policy. FPA is 
nongovernmental, nonpartisan and nonprofit. 

FPA serves local and national citizens’ organizations, schools 
and universities, press and broadcasting media, libraries, adult 
educational agencies in both urban and rural areas—and all 
groups and individuals with a part- or full-time concern with 
world affairs. FPA services include educational and community 
handbooks, discussion materials, speakers, program counseling. 

FPA publications—the Headline Series and the semimonthly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin—analyze current international issues as 
viewed by leading American political scientists, economists, his- 
torians, journalists and leaders in public affairs. The Headline 
Series (6 issues a year) and the Bulletin (24 issues a year) are 
available on a joint subscription of $6.00 a year ($3.50 to 
students), or separately at $2.00 and $4.00 a year respectively. 
Quantity discounts on a single title of the Headline Series are as 
follows: 10-100, 20%; 100-500, 25%; 500-1000, 309%. Special order 
discounts quoted on request. 

For information on FPA’s capacity to serve you or your organi- 
zation, please consult your nearest Regional Office: 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


345 East 46th Street American National Bank Bldg. 
New York City 17 818 17th St., Denver 2, Colo. 
208 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 46 Kearny St., Maskey Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Suite 614, Candler Bldg. 
127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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The Headline Series 


New Directions in U.S. Foreign 
Economic Policy 


‘Great Decisions . . . 1959’ Reshaping 
Foreign Policy Amid Revolutions 


West Germany: New Era 
For German People 


Science and Foreign Policy 
Should the U.S. Change Its China Policy? 
Antarctica in World Affairs 
U.S. Foreign Policy and Public 
Opinion 
The New United Nations 
What Future for Europe? 
Middle East in Turmoil 
New Era in Eastern Europe? 
The Population Explosion 


Underdeveloped Lands: ‘Revolution 
of Rising Expectations’ 


Mainsprings of World Politics 
U.S. Foreign Policy: 1945-1955 
Russia After Stalin 

New Nations of Southeast Asia 
Our Stake in World Trade 
India Since Independence 


... and many other titles 
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